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The Chimpanzee, a variety of the Monkey | 


Tribe. 


In a recent number of the London and 


SEVENTH DAY, 


visage, and man-like ears, surmounted by the | 
black hair of his head, rendered the resem- | 
blance very striking, notwithstanding the de- 
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| 


pressed nose and the projecting mouth. He) 


had already become very fond of his good 
old nurse, and she had evidently become at- 
tached to her nursling, though they had been | 
acquainted only three or four days; and it 
was with difficulty that he permitted her to 
go away to do her work in another part of 
the building. 
his ease ; and it seemed to me that he consi- 
dered her as occupying the place of his mo- 
ther. 
his hand to the fold of her neck-kerchief, 


Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, is a plea-| though when he did so she checked him, |: 
sant article, entitled Observations on the Ha- saying ¢ No, Tommy, you must not pull the 


bits, &c. of a male Chimpanzee, Troglodytes | pin out.’ 


niger, Geoff., now living in the Menagerie of | 
the Zoological Society of London,—read be- 
fore that Society at its meeting in the tenth 
month last. 
will afford an agreeable relief from graver | 


readers. 


When not otherwise occupied, he 
would sit quictly in her lap, pulling his toes 
about with his fingers, with the same pensive 


jair as a human child exhibits when amusing 
Its insertion in “* "The Friend,” | itself in the same manner. 


I wished to ex- 


In her lap he was perfectly at | 


He was constantly reaching up with | 


No. 33. 





‘like a child, and looking at me with an ex- 
pression indicating a wish for a game of 
romps. I confess I complied with his wish, 
and a capital game of play we had. 

** On another occasion, and when he had be- 
come familiar with me, | caused, in the midst 
of his play, a looking-glass to be brought, and 
held it before him. His attention was instantly 
and strongly arrested: from the utmost ac- 
tivity he became immoveably fixed, steadfastly 
gazing at the mirror with eagerness and some- 
thing like wonder depicted on his face. He 
at length looked up at me—then again gazed 
at the | glass. The tips of my fingers appeared 


lon one side as I held it—he put his hands 


and then his lips to them—then looked be- 
hind the glass—then gazed again at its sur- 


| face—touched my hand again, and then ap- 


plied his lips and teeth to the surface of the 


| glass—looked behind again, and then, return- 


amine his teeth; and when his nurse, in or- | 
subjects to at least the younger portion of its | | der to make him open his mouth, threw him 


“The interesting animal whose habits in| would have acted towards a child, the carica- 
captivity I attempt to describe, was brought | ture was complete. 


to Bristol in the autumn of this year by Capt. 
Wood, from the Gambia coast. 


“ T offered him my ungloved hand. He took 


The natives | it mildly in his, with a manner equally exempt 


from whom he received it, stated that they | from forwardness and fear ;—examined it with 


had brought it about one hundred and twenty | 


his eyes, and perceiving a ring on one of my 


miles from the interior of the country, and | fingers, submitted that and that only to a very 


that its age was about twelve months. 


The | cautious and gentle examination with his teeth, 


mother was with it, and, according to their} so as not to leave any mark on the ring. I 
report, stood four feet six inches in height.|then offered him my other hand with the 


Her they shot,—and so became possessed of | g glove on. 


her young one ; and those who have seen our 
animal will well understand what Dr. Abel 
means, when, in his painful description of the 
slaughter of an Asiatic orang (Pithecus Sa- 


of the wounded creature during his mortal 
sufferings, the human-like expression of his 
countenance, and the piteous manner of his 
placing his hands over his wounds, distressed 
the feelings of those who aided in his death, 


and almost made them question the nature of | 


the act they were committing. During the 
period of his being on ship-board, our chim- 
panzee was very lively. He had a free 

range, frequently ran up the rigging, and 
showed great affection for those sailors who 
treated him kindly. 

‘“«T saw him for the first time on the 14th 
instant, in the kitchen belonging to the keep- 
er’s apartment. Dressed in a little Guernsey 
shirt, or banyan jacket, he was sitting child- 
like in the lap of a good old woman, to whom 
he clung whenever she made a show of put- 
ting him down. His aspect was mild and 
pensive, but that of a little withered old man; 
and his large eyes, hairless and wrinkled 








This he felt, looked at it, turned 


| back in her arms and tickled him just as she | 


iit about, and then tried it with his teeth. His | 


sight and his ordinary touch seemed to satisfy 
him i in the case of a natural surface, but, as 


ing to gaze, passed his hands behind it, evi- 
dently to feel if there was any thing substan- 
tial there. A savage would have acted much 
in the same way, judging from the accounts 
given of such experiments with the untutored 
natives of a wild and newly discovered land. 
“T broke a sugared almond in two, and, as 
he was eating one half, placed the other, 
while he was watching me, in a little card- 
box which I shut in his presence—as soon as 
he had finished the piece of almond which he 
had, I gave him the box. With his teeth and 
hands he pulled off the cover, took out the 
other half, and then laid the box down. He 
ate the kernel of this almond, rejecting the 
greatest part of the sugary paste in which it 
was incased, as if it had been a shell: but he 


/soon found out his error; for, another almond 


it appeared to me, he required something 
tyrus, Geoff.), he observes that the gestures} more to assure his senses when an artifici ial | 


surface was presented to him; and then he 
applied the test of his teeth. 

*“ At length it became necessary for his 
kind nurse to leave him; and after much re- 


fened it with sugar. 


monstrance on his part, she put him on the) 


floor. He would not leave her, however, and 
walked nearly erect by her side, holding by 
her gown, just like a child. 


tato, w hich he ate with great relish, holding 
it in his right hand. His keeper, w hoi is very 
attentive to him, and whom he likes very 


being presented to him, he carefully sucked 
off the sugar and left the kernel. 

«| then produced a wine-giass, into which 
I poured some racy sherry, and further sweet- 
He watched me with 
some impatience, and when I gave him the 
glass he raised it with his hands to his lips, 
and drank a very little. It was not to his 


| taste, however, for he set down the glass, al- 
| most as full as he had taken it up; and yet 


At last she got | 
| him away by offering him a peeled raw po-| 


much, then made his appearance, and spoke | 


to him. ‘Tommy (for by that name they call 
him) evidently made an attempt to speak too, 
gesticulating as he stood nearly erect, pro- 
truding his lips, and making a hoarse noise 


‘ hoo-heo’ somewhat like a deaf and dumb | 


person endeavouring to articulate. 
showed a disposition to play with me, jump- 


He soon | 
| his weight. 
|ing on his lower extremities opposite to me | and dashed it down with such violence that, 


he was thirsty, for I caused a tea-cup with 
some sugared warm milk and water to be 
handed to him, and he took up the cup and 
drained it te the last drop. 

“| presented him with a cocoa-nut, to the 
shell of which some of the husk was still ad- 
hering: the tender bud was just beginning to 
push forth—this he immediately bit off and 
ate. He then stripped off some of the husk 
with his teeth, swung it by the knot of ad. 
hering husk-fibres round his head, dashed it 
down, and repeatedly jumped upon it with all 
He afterwards swung it about 
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fearing his person might suffer, I had it} must have been very young when separated his keeper has endeavoured to induce him to 


taken away. 
through one of the eyes, and the cocoa-nut | 
was again given to him. He immediately | 
held it up with the aperture downwards, ap- 


plied his mouth to it, and sucked away at| 


what milk there was with great glee. 

« As I was making notes with a pencil, he 
came up, inquisitively looked at the paper 
and pencil, and then took hold of the latter. 
Before I gave it up, I drew the pencil into 
the case, foreseeing that he would submit the 
pencil-case to e xamination by the teeth. Im- 
mediately that he got it into his possession, 
he put the tip of his little finger to the aper- 
ture at the bottom, and having looked at it, 
tried the case with liis teeth. 

“ While his attention was otherwise di- 
rected I had caused a hamper containing one 
of the Pythons to be brought into the room 
and placed on a chair not far from the kitchen 
dresser. The lid was raised, the blanket in 
which the snake was enveloped was opened, 
and soon after Tommy came gamboling that 
way. As he jumped and danced along the 
dresser towards the basket, he was all gaiety 
and life. Suddenly he seemed to be taken 
aback, stopped—then cautiously advanced to- 
wards the basket, peered or rather craned 


over it—and instantly with a gesture of hor- | 


ror and aversion, and the cry of Hoo! hoo! 
recoiled from the detested object, jumped 
back as far as he could, and then sprang to 
his keeper for protection. He was again put 
down, his attention diverted from the basket, 
and, after a while, tempted to its neighbour- 
hood by the display of a fine rosy -cheeked 
apple, which was at last held on the opposite | 
rim of the hamper. But no—he would evi- 


| particular to try his instinct: it succeeded to 
the entire satisfaction of the witnesses who! 
| were present. 

“Tommy, among other exercises, is very | 
‘fond of swinging. He places himself on the | 


swing, generally in a sitting posture, holding | 


on each side with his hands. He not unfre- | 
quently puts up his feet and grasps the cord | 
on either side with them too. 

“James Hunt, one of the keepers, has 
observed him frequently sitting and leaning 
his head on his hand, attentive ‘ly looking at 
the keepers when at their supper, and w atch- 
ing, to use Hunt’s expression, ‘ every bit they 
|put into their mouths.’ Fuller, the head 
keeper, informs me that our chimpanzee gene- 


rally takes his rest in a sitting posture, lean- | 


ing rather forward with folded arms, and | 
sometimes with his face in his hands. Some- 


times he sleeps prone, with his legs rather 
drawn up, and his head resting on his arms. 


“ Of the black orangs which I have seen, | 


Tommy is by far the most lively. He is in 
the best health and spirits, and is a very dif- 
ferent animal froin the drooping, sickly chim- 
panzee that I have hitherto seen. A good 
ideal of observation made on the Asiatic 
orangs which have been exhibited in this 


country, satisfies me that the intelligence of} 


the African orang is superior to that of the} 
Asiatic. This intelligence is entirely different 
from that of a well-educated dog or a mere 
mimic, and gives me the idea of an intellect 
more resembling that of a human being than | 
of any other animal, though still infinitely | 
below it. 

| “The Pygmy of Tyson and the black 


A hole was afterwards bored from its parent, | made this experiment in| do so in order to see whether he would make 


the distinction. When at liberty he is ex- 
tremely playful, and, in his high jinks, I saw 
| him toddle into a corner where an unlucky 
bitch was lying with a litter of very young 
pups, and lay hold of one of them, till the 
snarling of the mother and the voice of his 
| keeper,.to which he pays instant respect, made 
‘him put the pup down. He then climbed up 
|to the top of the cage where the Marmozets 
were, and jumped furiously upon it, evidently 
to astonish the intnates, who were astonished 
accordingly, and huddled together, looking 
up in consternation at this dreadful pother 
o’er their heads. ‘Then he went to the win- 
dow, opened it and looked out. I was afraid 
that he might make his escape: but the 
words ‘Tommy, no!’ pronounced by the 
keeper in a miid but firm tone, caused him 
to ae the window and come away. He i 
in truth a most docile and affectionate ani- 
|mal, and it is impossible not to be taken by 
the expressive gestures and looks with which 
he courts your good opinion, and throws him- 
self upon you for protection against annoy- 
/ance. 


Great Earthquake in Chili in 1835. 


In the same number of the Philosophical 
Magazine from which was taken the pre- 
| ceding article, we copy the following, it be- 
}ing an abstract of a communication to the 
| Royal Society, by Alex. Caldcleugh, Esq. 
See page 283, vol. viii. of “ The Friend,” for 
| another account of the same awful occurrence. 


An idea formerly prevailed among the in- 


dently have done a good deal to get the apple;| orang dissected by Dr. Traill, and so well) habitants of Chili, that the earthquakes of 


but the gulf wherein the serpent lay was to | described by him in the ‘ Wernerian Trane-| those regions take 
be passed, and after some slight contention | actions,’ are both stated to have progressed | periods; “but it is 
between hunger and horror, off he went and generally by placing their bent fists on the | from the numerous 


hid himself. 


place at certain regular 
now sufficiently proved, 
catastrophes of this kind 


I then covered up the snake, | ground and so advancing: indeed Dr. 'Traill| which have occurred during the present cen- 


and after luring him out with the apple,| says that the individual which he saw never) tury, that they may happen indiscriminately 


placed it on the blanket—No. 
down the lid—still the same desire and the} 


The progression of Dr. Abel’s red or “Asiatic 


I then shut} placed the palms of the hands on the ground. lat all times, and in all states of the atmo- 
iI I 


| sphere. The author is disposed to place but 


same aversion. I then had the hamper, with| orang is described to have been after the little reliance on most of the supposed prog- 


the lid down, removed from the chair on| 


same fashion. Whether it is that our chim- 


i nostics of these convulsions: but he mentions 


which it had been placed to another part of | | panzee is in better health and more lively, I| that, previously to the earthquake described 


the room. The apple was again shown to| 
‘Tommy and placed on the lid. 


|know not, but he certainly passes a great 


| in the present paper, there were seen ims 


He advanced | deal of his time in a position nearly approach-| mense flocks of sea birds, proceeding from 


cautiously, looking back at the empty chair | ing to erect, nor does he, generally, place the | the coast towards the Cordillera, and that a 


and then at the hamper: he advanced further | 


with evident reluctance, but when he ap- | stand on the top of his cage and apply the | the great shock of 1822 


bent knuckles to the ground. He will often 


similar migration had been noticed prior to 
22. From his own ob- 


proached near he peered forward toward the | | palms of his hands to the smooth surface of | servations, he concludes that the barometer 


basket, and, as if overcome by fright, again 
ran back and hid himself under his: cage. 

«J now caused the hamper with the ser-| 
pent to be taken out of the room. Our friend | 
soon came forward. I showed him the apple | 
and placed it on the chair. He advanced a 
little, and I patted his head and encouraged 
him. He then came forth and went about 
the room, looking carefully as if to satisfy | 
himself that the snake was gone—advanced 
to the chair more boldly,--looked under it— 
and then took the apple and ate it with great 
appetite, dancing about and resuming all his 
former gaiety. 

“ We know that there are large constrict- 
ing serpents in Africa; and as the animal 





| the wall against which it stands. It is said 
that a spectator who saw him thus employed, 
with his back to the company, dressed in his 
little banyan jacket and woollen cap, was told 
by a companion to look at the monkey, as he 
| profanaly called him. ‘ Where is he? was 
le reply. ‘Why there on the top of the 
cage,’ was the answer. ‘ What!’ said the 
first, ‘that little man who is plastering the 
wall ?” 

“Tommy does not like confinement, and 
when he is shut into his cage, the violence 
with which he pulls at and shakes the door is 
very great, and shows considerable strength ; 
but I have never seen him use this exertion 
against any other part of the cage, though 


usually falls shortly before any considerable 
shock, and that it afterwards rises to its or- 
dinary mean height. Both before, and also 
at the time of the convulsion, the volcanos of 
the whole range of the Cordillera were observ- 
ed to be in a state of extraordinary activity. 
The earthquake began at half-past eleven 
o’clock in the morning of the 20th of Febru- 
ary. The first oscillations of the earth were 
gentle, and attended with little noise: they 
were succeeded by two extremely violent 
tremors, continuing for two minutes and a 
half, the principal direction of the motion be- 
ing from southwest to northeast; and they 
were attended by a loud report, apparently 
proceeding from the explosions of a volcano 
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to the southward. All the buildings of the} pink, yellow, or white; the most beautiful is | long strings from the foraging of the day, 
town of Conception were thrown down during an oblong flower, the lower part nearest the | and rendezvous by thousands over the down, 
these undulations. At the expiration of half| stalk of a delicate rose-colour, the other half| where they wheel round in the air, and sport 
an hour, when the inhabitants, who, on the|a bright yellow. The gum oozes from the|and dive im a playful manner, all the while 
first alarm, had fled to the neighbouring | bark on the trunk and larger branches. From exerting their voices, and making a loud caw- 
heights, were preparing to return to their the flowers it is said the Chinese extract aj ing, which, being blended and softened by the 
houses, it was observed that the sea had re-| beautiful yellow dye. | distance that we at the village are below them, 
treated to such a distance that the ships in} The banbat-tree afforded a curious speci-| becomes a confused noise or chiding; or ra- 
the harbour were left dry, and all the rocks| men of insect sagacity, in the caterpillar’s | ther a pleasing murmur, very engaging to the 
and shoals in the bay were exposed to view. nests suspended by thousands to the branches. imagination, and not unlike the cry of a pack 
At this period an immense wave was seen | This little animal, conscious of its approach-| of hounds in hollow, echoing woods, or the 
slowly advancing towards the shore, and,| ing change, and the necessity of security in| rushing of the wind in tall trees, or the tum- 
rolling majestically onwards, in ten minutes) its helpless state, as a chrysalis, instinctively | bling of the tide upon a pebbly shore, When 
reached the city of Conception, which was| provides itself a strong mansion during that | this ceremony is over, with the last gleam of 
soon overwhelmed in a flood of an altitude of | metamorphosis. As a caterpillar, it is furnish-| day, they retire for the night to the deep 
twenty-eight feet above high-water mark.) ed with very strong teeth; with them it saws | beechen woods. We remember a little girl, 
The few persons who had remained in the| off a number of thorns, the shortest about an | who, as she was going to bed, used to remark 
town had but just time to make their escape, | inch long, and glues them together in a coni-| on such an occurrence, in the true spirit of 
and to behold, from the rising grounds, the | cal form, the points all tending to one direc-| physico-theology, that the rooks were saying 
complete submersion of the city. All objects} tion, the extremity terminating with the | their prayers; and yet this child was much 
that were movable were swept away into the | longest and sharpest. ‘This singular habita-| too young to be aware that the Scriptures 
ocean by the reflux of this great wave, which | tion is composed of about twenty thorns for have said of the Deity—that, “He feedeth 
was succeeded by several similar, but smaller| the exterior, lined with a coat of silk, simi-|the ravens who call upon him.”—White’s 
waves, completing the work of destruction, | lar to the cone of the silk-worm, suspended | Selborne. 
and leaving behind them, on their final retreat, | to the tree by a strong ligament of the same | —= 
a scene of universal havoc and desolation. {| material. In this asylum, the banbat-cater- | 

The island of Santa Maria, which is situate | pillar retires to its long repose, and, armed | 
to the southward of the bay of Conception, | with such formidable weapons, bids defiance | 
and is about seven miles broad, and two long, | to birds, beasts, and serpents, by which it God i sis Tht, oon mpm yx 
remained, after the earthquake, permanently | might otherwise be devoured. When the} oe being! "Tue th, ae rare oa 
elevated at least ten feet above its former} season of emancipation arrives, and the chry- | ‘ne ate ae th a a bag = 
position; and a similar change was found to} salis is to assume a new character in the). x: ‘ child ~ errs ; gps rp "ao ie 
have taken place with regard to the bottom! papilio form, the insect emerges from the | ola t a deat! * hich ae ae you to 
of the sea immediately surrounding the island. | fortress, expands its beautiful wings, and, | oa eee here ee rpm aaa com? 
The amount of this elevation was very accu- | with thousands of fluttering companions re- | e a by. oak . Masser = , ‘Ho on'y id 
rately ascertained by the observations of Capt. | leased at the same season from captivity, sal- | hit = — Pe eo eas ae iy ye — y 
Fitzroy, who had, previously to the earth-| lies forth to enjoy its short-lived pleasures.— | - ‘ Shen Imaperis i Wheiner H Comes Sees 

, or late, life being but “a place which Ged 

hath given us in time, for the desiring of 


Look to your heart, and if at any moment 
the cloud and the darkness come over you, 
pray for light, and for forgiveness, from that 


of that island; thus supplying the most satis- 
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factory and authentic testimony to this im- brie Seeiaey Fe 

portant fact. Mustard Seed.—* A grain of mustard seed” — . ce aah) 
The author gives, in the course of the pa-| is said in the parable to be “the smallest of | . a 

per, several particulars relating to the effects | all seeds; but when it is grown up, it is the Shocking Barbarism and Outrage. 


of the earthquake in different parts of the| greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, | A letter under date of “St. Louis, April 
Chilian coast; the oscillations appearing to| so that the birds of the air come and lodge | 29th, 1836,” by a correspondent of the New- 
have extended to the north as far as Coquim-| in the branches thereof.” The mustard of|ark Daily Advertiser, and subsequently con- 
bo, and to the east as far as Mendoza, at the | our own country is very far from answering | firmed, says the editor of that paper, by a 
ridge of the great chain of the Andes. Ves-| this description: but there is in the East a| gentleman direct from St. Louis who was 
sels navigating the Pacific ocean, within a} species of sinapi, to which it, no doubt, al-| present at the burning, has been copied from 
hundred miles of the coast, experienced the | ludes: it is called by Linneus Sinapi eru- | that paper into several others, and which in 
shock with considerable force. Its influence | coides. Its branches are real wood, as ap-| substance states, that the evening preceding, 
was very perceptible in the island of Juan | pears from a specimen once in the collection! a coloured man belonging to one of the steam 
Fernandez, a basaltic mass three hundred|of Sir Joseph Banks. Lightfoot, Buxtorf,| boats, was taken in custody by the deputy 
and sixty miles distant from the coast; as| and others, quote the Jewish rabbies to the! sheriff and one of the constables, for some 
was shown by the sudden elevation and sub-| same effect, whose testimony cannot be sus-| disorderly conduct. On entering the court 
sidence of the sea, which at one time rose] pected of partiality io the New Testament.| house yard, the prisoner struck the deputy 
fifteen feet above the usual level, carrying all | In the Talmud of Jerusalem it is said, There | sheriff with a large knife, which cut the main 





before it. was in Sichi a mustard-tree, which had three} artery and caused his death. He then turned 
== oe one = which, being cut down,| and struck the constable, and injured him so 

served to cover t ‘ nee 
INSECT SAGACITY. O cov 1e hovel of a potter; and| much that his life was despaired of. The 


; yielded three cabs of seed.” The Rabbi Si-/ negro fled and took shelter under a shed; 
A number of curious trees, shrubs, and} meon says, “he had in his garden a shoot of and warned his pursuers from approaching 
aromatic plants adorn the wilds of Turcaseer:} the mustard-tree, on which he. climbed as if|him. One of them, however, with a brick- 
among them are extensive forests of the ban-|on a fig-tree.” ‘These statements are, at} bat broke his right arm—his knife dropped— 
bat-tree, (the acacia, or Egyptian thorn,)/ least, sufficient to show that we should not! he immediately ‘took it in his left hand, and 
much esteemed in the materia-medica of the| form a judgment of eastern herbs by those} made several attempts to stab those who took 
ancients for its gum, which it produces in| which are familiar among ourselves. him. He was then lodged in jail. 
great abundance, with every property of gum- wii A number of the citizens soon collected, 
arabic. The leaves, like all the mimosa tribe, rr and were so exasperated that they demanded 
are pinnated, the branches covered with shar The evening proceedings and manceuvres | the keys of the jailer, or they would demolish 
white thorns, adorned with clusters of fra-| of the rooks are curious and amusing in the|the house. Resistance being useless, he de- 
grant globular blossoms, in great profusion,| autumn. Just before dusk, they return in| livered them up. They took him out, and, 
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with nearly a unanimous voice, resolved to 
BURN HIM!! 

This fell purpose was forthwith executed. 
The attending circumstances are given in 
horrid detail, but are too revolting for the 
pages of “ The Friend.” 

Whether any peculiar aggravation was 
added to the act of taking this black person 
we have no information. His passions must 
have been terribly excited to induce him to 
commit those awlul acts of murder. Nothing 
that we can conceive, but ignorance would 
be any extenuation of the dreadful crime of 
which he was guilty, unless it was an educa- 
tion amongst such persons who were acces- 
sary to the worse than savage deed of burn- 
ing him to death. What are we coming to 
in this country ? Can we suppose that He to 
whom vengeance belongs, will permit those 
who have the opportunities of Christian light 
and knowledge, to torture and murder with im- 
punity poor wretched human beings! Are all 
the requisite processes in administering sound 
government to be completely disregarded, 
and a company of furious men to be allowed 
to destroy human life, whenever they may 
judge it expedient? Amidst all the boasted 
blessings of freedom, are we not, in some 
parts of these United States, verging towards 
a condition of barbarian ferocity, in which 
the life of a fellow being is little thought of, 
and blood is shed without fear or compunc- | 
tion? Do not these sanguinary scenes harden | 
the heart and destroy a just and tender sense | 
of their iniquity? The deliberate executions 
of black and white men without law or jus- 
tice, which have been made within the last | 
few years, familiarize those who witness 
them, to such atrocities, and pave the way 
for a repetition on any pretext, which passion 
and revenge may deem expedient. Will not 
the protection which good government affords 
to the weak and helpless, be gradually re- 
moved, and a resort to personal defence in- | 
troduce outrage and violence in place of the | 
peaceful security now generally enjoyed? If 
we are believers in the authority of Holy 
Scripture, we cannot suppose that such deeds | 
of blood, perpetrated by persons who we sup- 
pose profess the sacred religion of Jesus 
Christ, can escape a righteous retribution. 
It must fall in some way on their guilty) 
heads, and as the government connives at it, 
national calamity will follow. We cannot 
but feel deeply on account of the numerous 
instances in which life has been hastily and 
revengefully destroyed within a few past 
years. ‘They prove the fearful depravity 
which exists amongst us. Every day’s re- 
port of wrong and outrage, indicates that the 
measure of iniquity is filling up, and unless 
through the gracious interposition of a long- 
suffering and merciful God, we break off our 
sins by righteousness, and our iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor, terrible things | 
in Divine displeasure may be permitted to| 
scourge our polluted land. While some are} 
showing their zeal to Christianize the hea- | 
then in foreign lands, who voluntarily devote | 
themselves to destruction before their Jug- 
gernaut, or on the funeral pile of a near con- | 
nection, would it not be well to make some | 





ladded to their catalogue of valuable publica- 


essays toward humanizing those professors of 
the gospel of peace and good will, who can 
like demoniacs butcher or burn their fellow 
creatures, equally with themselves candidates 
for eternal life, and objects of a Saviour’s re- 
deeming love and mercy? J. K. 
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A ron or two ago we received ance the 
post office two copies of our paper of the 
30th ult. returned, as we suppose, by the post 
master at Columbia, South Carolina, probably 
in compliance with instructions from higher 
authority. 

On the envelope of one of them is written, 


|“ Editor of the friend of the Niggar Phila- 


delphia, Penn.” On the face of the paper is 
the following, “ The Niggers Friend returned 
from Columbia, 8. C.” 

On the envelope of the other, the direction 
is a little varied, thus— Edr. of the Ne- 
croe’s Friend, Philadelphia.” ‘The face of 
the paper is thus inscribed, “ The Niggar 
Friend, returned from Columbia, 8. C.” and 
in the margin appears,—* The fanatical Edi- 
tor of the Niggar friend will please to cease 
sending his paper to Columbia.” 

Now all this appears to us supremely silly— 
mere childish petulancy. On looking for the 
cause, it was at once manifest from the title 
of the article in the first page, “Synod of 


Kentucky on Slavery.’ 


We take this notice of the affair more in 
|pity than in anger, for we have need to be 


well content with the epithets applied to us 


and the paper, if merited, since they but place 
us in the same category with many honour- 
able names—for example, Wilberforce, who | 
was emphatically styled The Negro’s Friend ; 
but we thought it right to make a record of it 
as one of the signs of the times, and as indi- 
cating the irritable state of feeling among 
some at the South. We send but two papers 
to that post office—one of them to an old sub- 
scriber, and the other as an exchange paper, 
of some five or six years’ standing. 


Key & Biddle, of this city, have recently 


tions promotive of literary and scientific at- 
tainments, a thick duodecimo volume, the 
title of which is as follows; “ An Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary of the English Language, on 
an entirely New Plan. by John Oswald, au- 
thor of ‘An Etymological Manual of the 
English Language,’ ‘ Outlines of English 
Grammar.’ “Revised and Improved, and | 
especially adapted to the purpose of teach- 
ing English Composition in Schools and 
Academies, by J. M. Keagy.” 

So far as we may be qualified to judge 
from such a cursory examination as we have 
had time to bestow, the work appears to be 
admirably calculated to facilitate the object 
for which it was designed, viz. to meet the 
‘difficulty under which those unacquainted 
with the learned languages necessarily labour, 
| in ascertaining with clearness and precision, 





the true and radical signification of words de” 
rived from foreign tongues; and this obser’ 
vation applies whether we have reference to 
the use of the volume as a school book, or as 
accessory to a Johnson’s or a Walker's Dic- 
tionary, in a family library. The following 
quotation from the preface to the English 
edition will in some measure explain the na- 
ture of the work :— 

“The principle on which the work has been 
constructed, brings into full operation the pu- 
pil’s powers of discrimination and judgment ; 
and while it awakens interest, and excites cu- 
riosity, he unconsciously acquires those ele- 
mentary ideas of vocables, which will guide 
him in the proper and legitimate application 
of them. 

“The languages from which by far the 
greater proportion of English words now in 
use originally come, are Greek and Latin. 
The compiler has intentionally abstained from 
introducing words of Saxon origin. These 
properly constitute our mother tongue ; and 
as they in general express simple ideas, and 
are familiar to us from our infancy, it appear- 
ed to him that their admission would have 
swelled the work to an inconvenient size. 
With the exception, therefore, of the prefixes 
and postfixes, they are omitted. Words bor- 
rowed from the French, Spanish, and modern 
Italian, being derived chiefly from Latin roots, 
—though much altered, both in orthography 
and inflection,—are i in general inserted under 
the Latin primitives.’ 


Marniep, on third day, the 10th instant, at Friends’ 


meeting house on New street, Grorce WILLIAMS . 


Brown, of Penn’s Manor, to Ann Extza Pirrrie.p, 
daughter of Robert L. Pittfield, of this city. 

at Friends’ meeting house, Germantown, on 
the 12th instant, Joun A. Warper, M. D., of Spring- 
field, Clark county, Ohio, to Exizaneru B. daughter of 
the late Reuben Haines. 











Diep, on the 12th instant, after a short illness, at 
her residence with her aunt Mary Coates in this city, 
Exvizasetu Morrison, in the 52d year of her age. 
on the morning of the 13th instant, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Sipney E. Caney, wife of James 
Canby, Jr., and daughter of Joseph Howell, of this 
city. The removal of this dear young woman in the 
bloom of life, and enjoyment of many blessings, fur- 
nishes an instructive example of the power of that Di- 
vine grace which can loosen the affections from all 
earthly objects, and prepare the spirit for its solemn 
change. During the continuance of her extreme suf- 
fering, she was never heard to murmur; which being 
remarked, she replied, “I have prayed for patience 
and resignation,” and being sensible of her approach. 
ing end, added, “ it is an awful thing to die.’ Her 
mind seemed clothed with gratitude to those around 
her, and desiring that her love might be given to her 
absent friends, she emphatically said, “ tell them I am 
going happy.” Shortly before her close she sweetly 
uttered, 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ;” 





then pausing through weakness, asked for the con- 
cluding lines, and repeated, 


“ While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breath my life out sweetly there.” 


Soon after she quictly departed, affording the con- 
soling belief, that through Him in whom she trusted 
she has become an inhabitant of “that land where 
sorrow is unknown, and happiness is endless as it is 
perfect.” 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, &c. 
‘Concluded from p. 255.) 

10th. (Third day.) Since leaving Nor- 
folk Island, but more particularly within the 
last three or four days, it has been to me, at 
times, a trying, proving season of much strip- 
pedness and poverty every way. The loss of 
the company of our dear friends, with whom 
we had been pretty closely and sweetly con- 
nected for more than five months, either by 
sea or land, the steady opposition of the winds 
since we separated, the great distance we have 
yet to go, the advanced state of the season, 
towards the autumn in these regions; and yet 
above all the absence of Him in whom my 
soul delighteth, combined to weigh down and 
oppress my poor tossed mind, beyond the 
usual verge towards nothingness and abase- 
ment of self. But in the depths, although 
unable to draw nigh, I endeavoured to look 
towards the Holy Temple; I remembered 
the Lord, and my prayer was [ trust permit- 
ted to come in unto him; and he remembered 
a poor unworthy creature, and in his own way 
and time, was graciously pleased to speak com- 
fort, and to seal instruction. The affecting in- 
stance of the dear Son of God himself, was 
brought to my remembrance, ‘ who was made | 
sin for us, who knew no sin,’ and died, ‘ the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to| 
God,’ when, in the very act of childlike and 





'but mercifully to overshadow us with a ca- | 


rose so rapidly, that at midnight we again 
hove to, under strong storm sails. As the 
mercury continued gradually to lower in the 
tube, and the storm to increase with appalling 
violence, there now seemed no doubt but an 
equinoctial gale had overtaken our often tried 
little bark. It raged with great fury through- 
out the night, and returning day seemed only 
to increase its strength. At noon the sea 
wrought in an awful manner, and frequently 
the white crests of the mountain billows, 
were carried off by the sweeping and irre- 
sistible tempest, and uniting together flew in | 
one continued mass of drift, several yards 
above the rugged surface, with incredible 
force. Yet on this, as well as on former oc- 
casions the Divine Arm of everlasting love 
and strength was not only near for our sup- 
port, to compass us about as with a shield, 


' 


nopy of peaceful resignation. Not a sea was 
permitted to injure our vessel, and even the 
weaker part of her upper works remained un- 
broken through it all. How correct is the 
animating declaration of the psalmist, ‘ The 
Lord sitteth on the flood; the Lord sitteth 
king for ever.’ And is it not encouragingly 
verified? ‘The Lord will give strength unto | 
his people :’ those that fear, love, honour, and | 
obey him, these are his people, and the ‘ Lord 
will bless his people with peace.’ 

4th mo. 15th. “Fresh gales and favour- 





lamblike obedience, and meek submission to|able ; we made great progress, and to all ap- 
his Holy Father’s will, from the extreme | pearance the wind, we had been so long ex- 
depth and weight of suffering upon him for| pecting, was fairly set in, and we were once 
the sins of poor, lost, guilty man, he poured | more venturing to look forward to a termina- 
forth the agonizing query, ‘My God, my |tion for a time, of our ‘ perils by sea.’ But 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!’ and I amjthe pleasant anticipation was shortly after 
renewedly persuaded that these trials, and|disappointed by its being ascertained that 


proving baptisms, are all in unutterable and 
inconceivable love and mercy dispensed for 
the preservation of that precious life which 
is hid with Christ in God. 

3d mo. 15th. ‘ Assembled the crew to- | 
gether twice in the day, for devotional pur- 
poses, it being first day. During the | 
part of the interval of silence in the after- 
noon, petitions were raised in my heart to the | 
throne of grace, for the best welfare of our 
little company. A whole year has now passed | 
away since we sailed from the Mother Bank, | 
and although more than seven months of that | 
time have been spent upon the mighty deep, | 
and with the exception of a few transient in- 
tervals, out of sight of land altogether, yet | 
such is the boundless and unmerited mercy of | 
Him with whom we have to do, that if the} 
question were asked, ‘Lackest thou any | 
thing? ‘ Nothing, Lord,’ would immediately | 
spring in responsive return. 

3d mo. 16th. “ This afternoon we were 
in the latitude of Cartes Island, Macauley’s | 
rock, and several others of recent discovery, | 
extending from this latitude northward for 
more than two hundred miles, and some of | 


and entered the torrid zone. 


from our present position a dangerous reef| 
lay directly across our path, and which, at 
the rate we were sailing, we should probably 
get close upon by the setting sun. As the| 
sea was running pretty heavy it seemed doubt- | 
ful whether we could pass to the southward of | 
this reef, it was therefore concluded best, as | 
suggested by my Charles, that our course | 
should be forthwith altered sufficiently to en- 
sure our passing it in safety to leeward, which 
was accordingly done. As the exact position 
of this reef cannot be fully relied on, any 
more than that of our vessel, owing to the | 
clouded state of the atmosphere of late, we | 
seem to have no outward prop to lean upon | 
through the cheerless gloom of darkness ; but | 
we well know there is a power Almighty and | 
all-merciful, whose compassionate eye never | 
slumbers. 

4th mo. 23d. Fifth day. “ At two p. m. | 
yesterday we passed the tropic of Capricorn, | 
The latitude at | 


At noon to-day, the island of Maiatia was dis- 
tant fifty miles. It would have been relieving 
to have come within sight of this island be- 
fore dark, but although the horizon was pretty 
clear at sunset in that direction, it could not 
be distinguished from the mast head. Many 
birds have been daily with us latterly, which 
strongly indicate our drawing near to land, 
and the course which these take for their 
evening flight, speaks in plain language where 
it lies. 

4th mo. 28th. “ At daybreak this morn- 
ing, Maiatia was in sight, but the wind be- 
ing light and fickle through the day, it was 
night fall before we had fairly passed it by. 
The island is now used as a penal settlement 
for ‘Tahiti, to which notorious characters are 
banished by the queen. Last evening a suffi- 
cient number of albicon and bovetta were 
caught by the sailors to furnish the whole of 
us throughout the day, with fresh meals ; and 
as it was more than six weeks since we had 
had one, they proved very acceptable. 

*“ This morning, the 29th of 4th mo. about 
half past one o’clock, the mountains of the long 
looked for ‘Tahiti were discovered through the 
gloom upon our lee bow. It will be eleven 


| weeks to-morrow since we left Sydney, and 


with the exception of the equinoctial gale, we 
have during the voyage for the most pait 
been favoured with fine weather, but with an 
unheard of proportion (for these seas) of con- 
trary winds the whole time, completely set- 
ting at nought all former supposed experience. 
We have traversed from twenty-nine to forty 
degrees of south latitude, in the hope of find- 
ing the westerly winds, which usually pre- 
vail, to waft us to the eastward; but could 
never meet with them to any purpose, and to 
this day we have been in constant expectation 
of meeting with the south (east trade) winds, 
to enable us to fetch the island of Tahiti, and 
have in this been equally unsuccessful. We 


| have, however, after traversing various zigzag 


courses over more than five thousand miles of 


| ocean by the log since leaving Sydney, been 


guided to a hair’s breadth in so remarkable a 
manner, as to get the first sight of the island 
when nearly dark, the moon not being twelve 
hours old at the time. The darkness and the 
light are both alike to Him, who hath been 
with us, to bless and preserve us; enabling 
us in a degree ‘to glory in tribulation,’ and 
to bear even privation for his name’s sake, 
with peaceful resignation, and not worthy of 
being recounted, because of the love, and 
peace and joy, which at seasons have been 
our happy portion. 

4th mo. 30th. “At noon passed through 
Matiava bay. A canoe with four of the na- 
tives came off to us, bringing oranges, guavas 





noon was 23° 38 south. By lunar distance, 
well taken this morning, the longitude was | 
found to be 142° 36 west. The latitude of | 
Tahiti 17° 29 south, longitude 149° 28 west. | 





and other kinds of fruit, which we purchased, 
after much bargaining, for a hank of thread, 
and three small needles to each individual, 
although the price they first asked was a 


them level with the surface of the sea; there-| As the wind now blows, our being so far to| dollar for each basket; there were five bas- 
fore at six P. M. we tacked, and stood to the|the eastward is an advantage, in making it| kets of fruit, perhaps the greater part of a 


southward, rather than risk being driven too | 
near such treacherous neighbours. 


completely fair for us. 
27thinst. “ Yesterday, though heavy rain | 


cwt. and the baskets included in the purchase. 
We were all pleased with the openness and 


4th mo. Ist. ‘ By nine o’clock last night, | fell near us throughout the day, we were not simplicity of these people. At two P. m. we 
the wind became quite fair, but in a short} prevented from assembling in the usual man-| took Jemmy the pilot on board, and imme- 
time it began to blow strong, and the sea/ner twice in the course of it, it being first day. | diately entered the channel within the reefs, 
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but after getting through the most dangerous | next quarterly meeting in regular course was | only G. Pritchard sat between myself and the 
part, it fell calm, which obliged us to drop an |to be held the second weck in the present | queen, I observed that she was employed in 
anchor for the night directly opposite the} month. As the month was already come in, |reading my certificates, which had been pre- 
house of George Bignal, so close to the shore |I thought it would be unreasonable to subject | viously laid upon the table. The whole of 
that a mooring hawser was made fast to one the parties to so great an inconvenience, as| my certificates were then audibly read in the 
of his cocoa nut trees. By this time our|their own meeting would still necessarily | Tahitian language by G. Pritchard, who took 
deck was covered with the natives. Just as| have to be held on the appointed day ; mace | quest pains to give ample explanation when- 
we were ready to go on shore to take tea at | especially as I had several affairs to ‘regulate |ever needful. The marked attention and 
George Bignal’s, (to whom as deputy consul, and preparation to make, to enable us to bar-|solidity of countenance manifested by the 
the mail brought from New South Wales had | ter for supplies, &c. At present, I see no| wondering Tabitians, was both striking and 
been delivere d) the young king, (or perhaps | further than to attend this conference, and | comifenting ; and the solemnity which spread 
it is more correct to say, the husband of the | there produce the certificates furnished by paver this large assembly, had prev iously co- 
queen,) came on board, with his younger bro-| my dear friends in England, humbly trusting | vered my mind as with a mantle, contriting 
ther and uncle, and several others; they be-| that the path for my tuture proceeding will| my spirit under a sense that the great Mas- 


j 
After the reading of 





haved with great openness and cheerfulness,|be graciously manifested in due time, and | ter Himself was there. 
and seemed highly pleased to sce us. Our| strength and perception mercifully afforded |the certificates was gone through, profound 
captain was personally known to them already. | to e nable me to walk faithfully in it. silence reigned. 1 asked if I might say a 
They soon looked round the vessel appare ntly! “J had been unwell the 12th inst. but hav- | few words, which was at once permitted, and 
delighted, left us a basket of oranges, and said | ing passed a more favourable night, on the | George Pritchard agreed to interpret between 
they would come again to-morrow. ‘To my | morning of the 13th inst. I felt no hesitation | me and the people. I requested him just to 
great rejoicing, the pilot soon after coming on | about proceeding to Papawa, as the day was| repeat what I said, and I have reason te be- 
board, informed us (officially) of the disuse of | fair over head. George Pritchard called with | lieve this was faithfully done ; and was to the 
ardent spirits altogether, by saying, ‘ Rum is|a boat, to take Charles and myself with him, | best of my recollection after this manner. 
no good here.’ The total abolition of spi-|he finding three natives to row, and myself|‘I have no wish to trespass upon the time 
rituous liquors has been so strongly enforced, | two. of this meeting. I was desirous that these 
that they have taken them out ‘of private| ‘Having understood that on the present | idocuments or certificates might be read, 
houses, without exception, and thrown them | occasion, the principal chiefs from all parts|which would account for a stranger being 
away ; and the natives have carried it to the |of the island would be there, and a large | present, and inform them that I came not 
length of smelling the breath of people to as-| muster of the inhabitants, residing in this dis- there in my own will, but in the will of my 
certain whether it had been used, and, if trict, it occurred to my mind that it would be a} | Lord and Master, whose I am, and whom I 
found to be the case, a severe fine was im- | favours ible medium, through which my arrival | ‘dole to serve to my latest breath; and I 
posed ; so that a person well known to lead a/ might be public ly announced to all the distant | would also let them know that I came with 
thoroughly sober life was not allowed to have | districts, if at a suitable time my certificates | ‘the full unity, and consent of that branch of 
such a thing in his possession, and liable at | should be read. On mentioning this to George | the Christian church in England of which I 
any time to undergo a search. | Pritchard, and showing him the translation so|am a member. And now, grace, mercy, and 
5th mo. Ist. Sixth day. “At daybreak | kindly made before I left London by William] peace from God the Father, and our Lord 
the pilot came on board, and the breeze be-| Ellis, he at once saw the propriety, but said, | Jesus Christ, be multiplied upon all the in- 
ing favourable, the vessel was got ready, and | it w ould be necessary to consult Henry Nott, | habitants of this land; and may the God of 
run gently down the Papieta harbour; the | the senior missionary resident at Papawa, G. | peace, who brought again from the dead our 
water was so clear, that the beautifully spread-| P. himself being a junior; this was a matter | Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
ing branches of coral could be plainly distin- | of course, and had | been aware of the dis-| through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
guished as we passed over the most shallow | tinction, I should myself have proposed it.| keep our hearts and minds,’ &c. &e. 
parts of the reef. About nine a. Mm. we took) From the wind having sprang up a fresh| ‘After I sat down a solemn silence again 
up our station in a well sheltered cove or| breeze against us, we were rather late in | prevailed cd, until one of the natives, a supreme 
harbour, surrounded by straggling houses,| reaching our destination, and Henry Nott} | judge, broke it by addressing me by name, 
and plantations of the cocoa nut tree, banana, | had taken his seat in the me eting before we| which he had caught from “the certificates, 
bread fruit, oranges, and sugar canes, rang-| got to it. We followed G. Pritchard through | and then declared on behalf of himself and 
ing along the edge of the sea, on the level | a large number of people that were already | the islanders, that the manner of my coming 
land at the foot of the mountains. In the| | assemble -d, until we got up to H. Nott, who, | among them was very satisfactory, because 
forenoon Dr. Vaughan came on board, who | on being consulted, immediately consented | what had been read and said was in accord- 
had recently arrived in a whaling vessel from | that it should be done, when their service | ance with the gospel, which they had been 
London. George Pritchard, the resident mis- | was over. We then took our seats, having | taught and were acquainted with. He also 
sionary’s son, soon after. For G. Pritchard) kept on our hats until that moment; but the | at considerable Jength touched upon the great 
we were bearers of many letters, and parcels, | heat of the climate renders it too oppressive | distance I had come over the deep waters to 
which proved very acceptable. In the after-| to kee »p them on for any great length of time. |see them, and to do them good; that, in re- 
noon we visited his habitation, and were kindly; We heard of no remark, however, having | turn, their hearts, and arms, and habitations, 
received by his wife and family. G. Pritchard | been made on this head, whatever might have | in effect, were open to receive me; duly ap- 
very kindly enquired w hether I wished to be! been thought. They commenced by George | preciating the purity and disinterestedness of 
at the worship of the Tahitians, next first day, | | Pritchard giving out a hymn, then part of the 
but I informed him that I believed it would be | \E pistle to the E phesians was read, after which | no trade, nor other object in view. He hoped 
best for me to be with my own crew on that/G. P. kneeled down and prayed; another|I should visit all their schools, and stroke the 
day. | hymn was then sung, after this Charles Wil-| heads of the children; that he should now 
“Having endeavoured to keep my mind | son preached a long sermon from a text out/deliver them all to my hands. I told G. 
exercised to ascertain the will of my ord | of the same epistle ; when this was finished, | Pritchard to say that the dear children would 
and Master, it was with me to tell him that| another hymn was given out, at his request, | always have a strong hold, anda strong claim 
the first step which I had to take, was to re- | and he afterwards finished with praver. Some | upon my heart. Much more transpired that 
quest a conference with the whole of the mis-} business then came on relating to the affairs | was truly consoling and comforting: and the 
sionaries in this district; asking him if they | of the missionary society, when the island | missionaries who spoke on the occasion, I 
had any stated times for meeting together by | queen took her seat as its president. We/|truly believe, most fully and cordially co- 
themselves; he said they had, but a special | merely sat as silent spectators through the | operated in endeavouring to explain my views 
meeting could be convened for the occasion. | whole of this, which from beginning to end, {to the people, in terms of strong approbation. 
On considering a little, he found that their | was conducted in the Tahitian language. As} ‘ Although the above may not be exactly 





the motive that had induced the step: having . 
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verbatim, it is the substance of what passed. | fitted up for the occasion. That nothing | slavery, and claims the right to decide upon 
When it was all over Henry Nott kneeled | might seem to be done in a corner, I went to) its rectitude, we are not to be deterred from 
down and concluded the meeting with prayer | George Pritchard the missionary, and de- | exercising at least the equal right to depict 
in the Tahitian. The natives then generally clared my intention, inviting him or any part ‘its horrors and injustice. 
rose from their seats, and began to flock | of his family to attend it. We prepared seve- | Deeply interested in the welfare of our 
around us, and to shake hands with Charles | ral packets of tracts for the use of each of| country, it is our privilege to discuss any 
and myself in a very hearty manner, and | the ships’ company, to be delivered to them | subject connected with its happiness and sta- 
without regard to order, age, or sex, from | at the close of the meeting. One ship slipped | bility. It is too late to attempt to suppress 
the humble peasant to the ‘bronze coloured | off to sea the first thing on first day morning, | investigation, and the exposure of wrong. 
queen, her two aunts, and the numerous | but she did not go without her share of the| Every such attempt indicates the tottering 
chiefs, who, I think, are the stoutest and most | tracts; the mate being despatched with our | state of the fabric which it designs to secure 
giant like men I ever saw assembled together. | boat, reached her before she cleared the reef, | from assault. The noble act of Great Britain 
About eight hundred persons were collected | | and punctually delivered them. Although the | in providing for the emancipation of her West 
at this meeting ; but the house was so ex- | day was much clouded, and threatening, in| Indian coloured population, speaks loudly in 
tensive, that it seemed impossible to make | the forepart, rain, the meeting was well at- | the ears of slave-holders. Public opinion pro- 
any accurate estimate; for my own part, [| tended by the seamen, and several persons | claims, with irresistible force, that slavery 
should have supposed the number not less|from the shore also. It was thought there | cannot be consistently tolerated by enlighten- 
than a thousand. ‘The judge before spoken | | were a hundred persons present. As most of ed men. It is a system which belongs to the 
of, in one of his speeches, (for he spoke three | them were entire strangers to the manner in| barbarous ages, and is utterly incompatible 
times) hinted that they perceived I was not| which Friends’ meetings are held, I had to with the benign character of Christianity. 
exactly of the same description of Christians | wade through a little difficulty, but was gra-| Divine light, irradiating and expanding the 
that had hitherto come amongst them, or [| | ciously favoured amongst them, there being | human mind, detects it as an outrage com- 
belonged to a different body. ‘This however | much openness in the minds of the people to| mitted on a human being possessing the same 
did not seem to stand in the way. Some | receive the doctrines of the gospel, and I had indisputable right to liberty, in the exercise 
days previously to this meeting being held, | to acknow ledge in prayer and praise, the re-|of all his mental and physical powers for his 
the young king and several chiefs came on | newed mercy of my God, whose power was | own advantage, that his oppressor contends 
board to breakfast, six in number. After|felt to solemnize our minds together, and for as his right. Are not some of the friends 
breakfast, our usual reading in the Holy | overshadow us with the wing of boundless | of natural libe *rty in danger of being silenced 
Scripture was introduced, during which they | love. I was renewedly given to behold the | by the blustering of slave-holders? Will they 
behaved with great attention and propriety ; | wonderful and me reiful adaptation of the glo- not be apt to slide into the belief that the 
they sat as still, in the time of silence, both | rious gospel to mankind, in every state of the | property in human flesh and blood is sacred, 
then, and at the pause before breakfast, as if | world,” &c. }and that the right in it ought not to be con- 
accustomed to it. When they were about We have now, in conclusion, to commend | troverted, if they permit the threats of inte- 
going away, a telescope and a piece of hand- | our beloved friends, who have thus hazarded! rested men to deter them from thinking 
kerchiefs were presented to the king, and a | their lives in obedience to apprehended duty,/correctly, and speaking upon the sin of 
shawl to each of the others, with which they |to Him, whose tender mercies are over all | slave-holding as a Christian ought to speifk ? 
seemed highly pleased. ‘Through the medium | |his works, and who formerly, in the pleni-| Is it not necessary to keep the subject i in view, 
of an Englishman, who had been sent for on ‘tude of his goodness, said to his faithful ser-| to prevent interest from blinding the percep- 
the occasion, the king was told that I had | vant, “ Fear not Abraham, I am thy shield, | tions of those who do not hold slaves them- 
something in reserve for Pomane, the queen, | and thy exceeding great reward.” We trust | selves, but who derive large profits from 
expecting she also would pay usa visit. They | that their lonely situation, and the awful im- | trading in the products of thei ir labour? As 
behaved with much openness and affability, | portance of their engagements, will claim for | long as the system exists, its attempted ex- 
and told us in plain terms that they liked us,|them the tender sympathy of their friends| termination will excite and offend its advo- 
because we were like themselves, and did not | and the church. May the Lord Almighty be cates. The first memorial presented against 
make ourselves very high to them. pleased to be with them, and enable them it, as long ago as when congress sat in New 

In this letter D. W. says, “I was fully | availingly to publish the glad tidings of the| York, made a great stir, and one of the 
aware the missionaries were under an im-j| gospel of Christ, and his salvation in the | southern members then distinguished himself 
pression that I was come out to inspect the Idark places of the earth; that the light of| by his violent declamation against those who 
state of the missions, and particularly that of | truth as it is in Jesus may abundantly spread | would put forth a hand to disturb the system. 
the schools: private letters had reached them | “ from sea to sea, and from the rivers even; Our attention is sometimes called to the 
some months ago to that efiect from London. | unto the ends of the earth !"—and may he be| original ground upon which Friends de- 

** Since this interview my mind has been | graciously pleased speedily to bring to pass nounced and relinquished slave-holding. As 
attracted to feel for the low state of the poor | that day, thus foretold by his prophet Ma- | John Woolman, in his day, was a distinguish- 
forlorn seamen, who are employed in the | lachi, ‘ - ‘from the rising of the sun, even to|ed abolitionist, a few selections from records 
whale fishery in these seas; and, as there | the going down of the same, my name shall | of his views may be usefully revived. Ona 
were seven American vessels and one British, | be great among the gentiles; and in every | | journey to the south in the year 1760, he 
riding with us in the bay, I found that my | place incense shall be offered unto my name, | writes thus :— 
next engagement must be to appoint a public |and a pure offering; for my name shall be | “ The sense I had of the state of the 
meeting for worship, and endeavour to collect | great ¢ among the heathen, saith the Lord of | churches, brought a weight of distress upon 
the masters, officers, and the crews of the dif- | Hosts.” i The gold to me appeared dim, and the 
ferent ships, to attend at eleven o’clock on the =— fine gold changed, and though this is the case 
first day forenoon. Notices were accordingly too generally, yet the sense of it in these 
written, and the captain and my Charles took . , , |parts hath, in a particular manner, borne 
them to the different ships. Aithough I have Remarks on Slavery, and Extracts from Wool. | heavy upon me. It appeared to me that 
no doubt but the deck of one of the American man’s Works. through the prevailing of the spirit of this 
whalers might have been procured, and per-| It is very proper to revive from time to| world, the minds of many were brought to an 
haps that of the British ship, yet I thought |time, in the recollection of the readers of| inward desolation; and instead of the spirit 
that all parties would more readily meet on| ‘The Friend,” the dreadful bondage under |of meekness, gentleness, and heavenly wis- 
board the ‘ Henry Freeling,’ so that no pre-| which two millions of their fellow creatures | dom, which are the necessary companions of 
ference would then be supposed to be shown | in this land are constantly groaning. Because | the true sheep of Christ, a spirit of fierceness 
to any other ship. The ‘Henry Freeling’|the slave-holder resents all discussion of the|and the love of dominion too generally pre- 
was therefore determined upon, and her deck | subject, and, while he reduces his fellow to|vailed. From small beginnings in errors, 


For “ The Friend.” 
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THE FRIEND. 
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. . . i . . . . . . 
—_ buildings by degrees are raised ; and| Monthly Meetings, to whom he imparts this|on a true principle of virtue, are sweet in the 
rom one age to another, are more and more | counsel : “ My dear friends, dwell in humility, 


strengthened by the general concurrence of 
the people ; and as men obtain reputation by 


and take heed that no views of outward gain 
get too deep hold of ycu, that so your eyes 


their profession of the truth, their virtues are | being single to the Lord, you may be pre- 


mentioned as arguments in favour of general 
error; and those of less note, to justify them- 
selves, say, such and such good men did the 
like. By what other steps could the people 
of Judah arise to that height in wickedness, 


as to give just ground for the prophet Isaiah | 


to declare, in the name of the Lord, that 
‘none calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth 
for truth ;’ or for the Almighty to call upon 
the great city of Jerusalem, just before the 
Babylonish captivity, ‘if ye can find a man, 
if there be any that executeth judgment, that 
seeketh the truth, and I will pardon it.’ The 
prospect of a road lying open to the same de- 
generacy in some parts of this newly settled 


served in the way of safety. When people 
let loose their minds after the love of outward 
things, and are more engaged in pursuing the 
profits and seeking the friendships of this 
world, than to be inwardly acquainted with the 
way of true peace; such walk in a vain suadow, 
while the true comfort of life is wanting ; 
their examples are often hurtful to others, 
and their treasures thus collected, do many 
times prove dangerous snares to their child- 
ren. But where people are sincerely devoted 
to follow Christ, and dwell under the influence 
of his Holy Spirit, their stability and firm- 
ness, through a divine blessing, is at times 
like dew on the tender plants round about 


land of America, in respect to our conduct|them, and the weightiness of their spirits 


towards the negroes, hath deeply bowed my 
mind in this journey ; and though to briefly 
relate how these people are treated, is no 
agreeable work, yet after often reading over 
the notes I made as I traveled, I find my 
mind engaged to preserve them. 

' Many of the white people in these pro- 
vinces take little or no care of negro mar- 
risges ; and when negroes marry after their 
own way, some make so little account of 
these marriages, that with views of outward 
interest, they often part men from their 
wives, by selling them far asunder, which is 
common when estates are sold by executors 
at@vendue. Many whose labour is heavy, 
being followed at their business in the field 
by a man with a whip, hired for that purpose, 
have in common little else allowed but one 
peck of Indian corn and some salt for one 
week, with a few potatoes; the potatoes they 
commonly raise by their own labour, on the 
first day of the week. ‘The correction en- 
suing on their disobedience to overseers, or 
slothfulness in business, is often very severe, 
and sometimes desperate. Men and women 
have many times scarce clothes enough to 
hide their nakedness, and boys and girls are 
often quite naked amongst their masters’ 
children. Some of our Society and some of 
the society called New Lights, use some en- 
deavours to instruct those they have in read- 
ing ; but in common this is not only neglected, 
but disapproved. ‘These are the people by 
whose labour the other inhabitants are in 
great measure supported, and many of them 
tn the luxuries of life. ‘These are the people 
who have made no agreement to serve us, and 
who have not forfeited their liberty that we 
know of; these are the souls for whom Christ 
died ; and for our conduct towards them, we 
must answer before Him who is no respecter 
of persons. They who know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
and are thus acquainted with the merciful 
benevolent gospel spirit, will therein perceive 
that the indignation of God is kindled against 


secretly works on the minds of others, and in 
| this condition, through the spreading influence 





| of divine love, they feel a care over the flock, 

jand the way is opened for maintaining good 

jorder in the Society; and though we meet 

|with opposition from another spirit, yet as 
| there is a dwelling in meekness, feeling our 
spirits subject, and moving only in the gentle 
peaceable wisdom, the inward reward of 
quietness, will be greater than all our diffi- 

| culties. 

| ‘ And now, dear friends and brethren, 
as you are improving a wilderness, and may 

| be numbered amongst the first planters in one 
| part of a province, I beseech you, in the love 


j 


of your examples, aad think how much your 
successors may be thereby affected. It isa 
help in a country, yea, and a great favour and 
a blessing, when customs first settled, are 
jagreeable to sound wisdom ; so when they 
are otherwise, the effect of them is grievous, 
| and children feel themselves encompassed with 
| difficulties prepared for them by their prede- 
| cessors. 





both to mind and body, so by this means, in 
| general, the real wants of life are easily sup- 
| plied ; our gracious Father having so propor- 
|tioned one to the other that, keeping in the 
true medium, we may pass on quietly. Where 
'slaves are purchased to do our labour, nume- 
|rous difficulties attend it. ‘To rational crea- 
tures bondage is uneasy, and frequently occa- 
sions sourness and discontent in them, which 
\affects the family, and such who claim the 
|mastery over them; and thus people and 
\their children are many times encompassed 


\ing to wrong methods to get a living. 

“I have been informed that there are large 
numbers of Friends in your parts, who have 
no slaves ; and in tender and most affectionate 


} 


} 
| 





chasing any. Look, my dear friends, to Di- 
vine Providence, and follow in simplicity that 


of Jesus Christ, to wisely consider the force | 


As moderate care and exercise, un- | 
der the direction of pure wisdom, is useful | 


with vexations, which arise from their apply- | 


love, I beseech you to keep clear from pur- | 





possession, and while we walk in the light of 
the Lord, there is true comfort and satisfac- 
tion. Here, neither the murmurs of an op- 
pressed people, nor throbbing uneasy con- 
science, nor anxious thoughts about the events 
things, hinder the enjoyment of it.” 

B. Z. 


_—~ 
THE NATURALIST’S SUMMER EVENING WALK. 


When day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream ; 

When the still ow! skims round the grassy mead, 

What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed; 

Then be the time to steal adown the vale, 

And listen to the vagrant cuckoo’s tale ; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

Or the soft quail his tender tale relate ; 

To see the swallow skim the dark’ning plain, 

Belated, to support her infant train ; 

To mark the swift in rapid giddy ring, 

Dart round the steeple, unsubdued of wing : 

Amusive birds! say, where your hid retreat, 

When the frost rages, and the tempests beat ? 

Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 

When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head? 

Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride,— 

The God of nature is your secret guide ! 

While deep’ning shades obscure the face of day, 

To yonder bench, leaf-shelter’d, let us stray, 

Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 

And all the fading landscape sinks in night ; 

To hear the drowsy dor come brushing by, 

With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood, 

To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 

While o’er the cliff th’ awaken’d churn-ow] hung, 

Thro’ the still gloom protracts his chattering song ; 

While high in air, and poised upon his wings, 

Unseen, the soft, enamour’d wood-lark sings ; 

These, nature’s works, the curious mind employ, 

Inspire a soothing melancholy joy; 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 

Steals o’er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein. 
Each rural sight, each sound, each smell combine 

The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine; 

The new-mown hay, that scents the swelling breeze, 

Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 

Wuire, of Selvorne. 





| As daylight can be seen through small 
| holes, so do little things show a person’s cha- 
racter.— Drew. 


Tailor Wanted. 


A young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who is accustomed to making plain 
clothes, can hear of a good situation in the 
country, by applying to George W. Taylor, 
at the office of “ The Friend.” 

5th mo. 1836. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Plaster- 
ing business. Apply at this office. 
iliac stealth ereaalaas ie 


Diep. at her residence in Providence, on the after- 
| noon of third month, 20th, Astcar, Hot.pen, widow of 
| the late John Holden, in the 93d year of her age, an 
|exemplary member of our Society. 
in Dover, N. H. on the 20th of fourth month, 
| Evizaneru Case, aged six years and eight months; 

and on the 3d of fifth month, instant, Lypia, aged nine 














oppression and cruelty ; and in beholding the | exercise of body, that plainness and frugality, | Yo°7s: children of Levi and Hannah G. Sawyer—both 


great distress of so numerous a people, will 
find cause for mourning.” 


| Which true wisdom leads to; so may you 


|preserved from those dangers which attend 
While on this journey, he wrote an epistle|such who are aiming at outward ease and 
to Friends of New Garden and Cane Creek | greatness. Treasures, though small, attained 


c of small pox. 
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